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INTRODUCTION 



This paper begins with a premise — the premise that the colleges and universities 
participating In the Basic and Advanced Institutional Oevelopment Programs of the 
U.S. Office of Education ha^t a tmique opportunity for innovation In financial man- 
agement. The bases for this premisf are: 

B 77fc' state-opthe<trt in educational financial management is not static Ex- 
eel lent advancements have been made, and continue to be nnade, by such 
bodies as the National Aisociation of College and Universitv Business Offi- 
cers, the National Center for Higher Education (Vlanagenrient Systems, the 
American Instituti of Certified Public Accountants, and others, Neverthe- 
less, iach institution must select^ from the nmny materials available, those 
pieces which can be tailored to fit its unique manigement needs, 

■ A major theme of the fiwtiiuiional Depelopment Prograrns is the design 
and installation of effective Pbnning, Manag^mmt, and Emhiation fPME) 
Systems. Against that backdrop, each pirticipating institytion has an in- 
herent challenge to exaiTiine its flnincial managennent practices and to intro- 
duce constructive ahanges. 

■ The colleges and umversities participating in iht* Institutional Development 
Programs are of a size amenable to change in ntmagement systems. The d"h 
rection which will be suggested in thli paper ie an approach which may be 
useful in educitional institutions of any siie. Nevertheless, the introduction 
of change is more diffictjit in a very large institution. This Is especially true if 
the change poses a chillenge to existing concepts or methods, or if there is 
little innpetus for making the change. 

These points can now be summarized to form a morssuccinet foundation of the 
premise. Improving the financial^ managenient of educational Institutions is an active 
field of study by many prominerit bodiei; colleges and universitiis participating in the 
Institutional Development Programs are itrongly encouraged to strengthen their man- 
agement prooesses (of which financial minigement is an inherent part); and the nature 
of these participants as relatively sinall and evolving InstitLitione provides them with an 
advantage in the design and installation of innovative financial management techniques. 



THECOWTEXT 

FOR INNOVATION 

It II best to define terms, Our topic is financial mana^ment, a term which may 
have a different meaning to each reader. We need, therafore^ a connmon understanding 
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of what financial fnanacjement rneuns in the vtmiexi of this paper. It is approprifile that 
in drawing up our definition, we refer to an earlier paper in this samo series, i.e., Plan^ 
ninu, Manaui*mmt and Evaluaiion, Volume 1, NurTiber 1. 

« In that paper, rnanagHment is described as "those policies and operating 
decisions which enable the college to achieve the objectives which were 
derived from the planning process/' The key words we want to carry for- 
ward to this paper are "policies and operating decisions/^ 

• That earlier paper also made a useful distinction between managennent and 
administration. Consistent with the e^^planation of the term "management'' 
at the beginning of that paper, later discussion says ''management is con- 
cerned with the formulBtion and setting of policies and the decision-making 
which guides the future direction of the organization/' Administration is 
then described as " . , . the implementation of the decisions of manage- 
ment/' 

• If we then use the tv^o preceding points as a reference for viewing our cur- 
rent financial activities, it appears that the bulk of those activities are "ad- 
ministration/' and more specifically, financial administration, Certainly, 
however, some of those financial activities, particularly during budget formu- 
lation and periodic itsJtus reviews, are in direct support of "management/' 

■ To move forward from a periodic interplay between management and finan- 
cial administration is to move toward the term wt ire attempting to define, 
i,e., financial management. In the context of this paper, ^wawc/s/ ^ertage- 
ment is the provision of financial data for, and the use of that data in, the 
planning, tnamgement and evaluation f unctions of an institution. 

Having now defined financial rnanaqement, we can state the purpose of this paper. 
The title includes the phrase "an approach to improvement/' More specifically, our 
purpose is to suggest an approach to improvement in the provision of financial data. 
Our definition of financial management embraces both the provision and use of finan- 
cial data. The S itter, use of financial data, is, therefore, beyond the scope of this paper, 
This clearly requires that our financial administration activities, i,e., budgeting and 
accounting, play a strong role. On the other hand, we are speaking of the use of those 
data in the making of major decisions which will involve persons who are not par- 
ticipants in the day to-day functions of financial administration. The issue then, 
is communication. How can the financial data employed inday-to day transactions be 
used as sources for succinct financial indicators which can be understood and uied by 
the top adminiitrators? Solving that problem is implicit In the design and Installation 
of i comprehensive Management Inforfnation System (MIS) tailored to the institution, 
but that process takes time. An interim approach, if one could be found, would, there- 
fore, do three things: one, it would quickly provide financial information which, 
although approximate, would be useful for planning, management, and evaluation; 
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two, it would prepare the institution for the use of the MIS; and three, it would assist 
in the design of the MIS. 

Our intent/ therefore, is to fornnulate an interim approach for providing certain 
financial mana^emmi Information, We should begin by looking at our current finatv 
cial admirmtrative functions 

EXTERNAL 

REFERENCES 

The most fundamental reiponsibility of the chief financial officer of a college or 
univeriity is thatof a fiduciBry. Funds come to the institution and are expanded by the 
institution. Those funds must be accounted for. As a consequence, the institutional 
accounting system is a prinnary tool for financial administration and is aimed at meet- 
ing fiduciary responsibifities. No, matter how. large or small, how old or new, how 
sophisticated or unsophlstlcattd, ewery institution needs, at a minimum, a sound 
accounting system. Howe^er^ there Is an inescapable relationship between the f inanciai 
condition of an institution and its present and future status as a viable organization. 
The past few years have dirnonstrated this rather conclusively I As a consequence, there 
has been an expanding effort to make more clear and effective the role of finance in 
institutional management. In the acntext of this paper, the drive is toward more effec- 
tive financial managennent- We, need then, to examine some of the more germane ele- 
ments of that effort and, in the cmtext of the Institutional Development Programs, 
relate them to the technique presented in this paper, 

■ College md University Bmmess Administration, the excellent book pub- 
lished by the National Association of College and University Business Offi- 
cers, (NACUBO) contains chapters on fiscal management and financial ac- 
counting and reporting, Any educational institution would be well-advised 
to use that book as a ba^ic reference for financial administration. That book 
also has an eKcellent discussion of program budgeting, which is one of the 
basic steps tov^rd financial management as that term Is used in this paper, 
In addition, the book's disciission of program budgeting relates to the work 
of the National Center of Higher Education Management Systems, which is 
discuiwd next. 

■ The important work of the National Center for Higher Education Manage^ 
ment Syster^s <NCHEMS) in the development of program classification 
structures is wsll knovvfn and widely-accepted in the educational community. 
Additipnilly, MCHEMIS has developed the Higher Education Finance 
Manual, January 1975, which is the result of a project whose goal was ''to 
assist In higher eduqition planning and decision'making as they relate to the 
need for and the use of financial information/' and, in particular, to the 
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■'comnnunication between those who propide the data and those who me the 
data/' The manual dous this in the fashion set forth in its preface, i.e., 'it 
tiddres^es higher education financial data from the layman's perspective/' 
Howevor, the financial information discussed in the Higher Education 
Fimnce Manuat is just that — financial infornnation. There is much yet to be 
done to make It most useful. 

The Higher Educatlim Finance Manual states (emphasis added): 

Today tlwre is widespread interest in coBts and progrmi inforrm^ 
t/on and them are requiremer)ts for more detailed information 
about almost every aspeat of tfie institution's operations = pmt, 
present, and future, Tfiere fias been a widespread introduction of 
centralized planning in higher education. The planner, asinterme^ 
diary in this process, is asked to collect raw flnanciai data from in- 
stitiitions, to aggregate it, to rearrangi' it, to comhine it with 
nanfinanciai data, and to apply it to the problems of concern to 
the decislon'maker 

The manual says further: 

Planners at all levels now are asking for flnmciat data that can be 
related to nortflnancial data, flnanciai data that can be related as 
closely as possible to the questions deciston^maken will be asking 
(^hich generally are structured around the objectives and outputs 
of education), and financi&l data that can be understood and used 
by persons unfamiliar with the details of any particular institu- 
tion's operations. 

The Higher Education Finance Manual can be viewed as an important step 
which augments the NACUBO reference, and succinctly and accurately 
points tQvvard new uses for financial information. And, very irnportantly, 
as siiggested by the emphasized statements above, those new uses need only 
draw on existing financial systenni; there is no need to restructure the aIN 
impDrtant basic fiduciary accounting systemi. 

Change magazine, in its September 1976 issue, pyblished the first of a 
planned series of annual reports on the Financial Health of Annerican Institu^ 
tions of Higher Education. Using data available fronn the Higher Education 
Gereral Information Survey (HEGIS), the reiearcheri developed a set of 16 
key Indicators of financial health, Data from 2,163 institutions were then 
analyzed and the magazine article presented the results, The authors ob^ 
served that "the operating ratios ennployed in the analysis reflect the direc- 
tion in which an institution is headed and should be the central focus for 
sophisticated administrators/' Ten of the sixteen operiting ratios combine 
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financial and nonfinancial data such as: current funds revenues plant assets; 
educational and general eKpenditures^degrees conferred; academic nriission 
expenditures-educational and general expenditures; and others. The approach 
taken bytheresearchirsclearly can be viewed as consistent with the NCHEMS 
statements quoted above. 

These three external references are important to the Institutional Development 
Programs, They maks a strong case for program budgeting, for the aggregation of finan= 
cial and nonfinancial data into significant indicators, and for the use of those indicators 
for the top level monitoring of the financial health of an institution. A similar case was 
made in the Al DP paper entitled ''Planning, Management, and Evaluation," That paper 
presented several formats of the kinds of financial data combined with nonfinancial 
data which should be useful to the key officials at a collage or university, IVIany institu- 
tions will develop similar information formats as a part of their design of a Manage- 
ment Information System. However, for the reasons cited previously^ there is merit in 
the application of an interim technique for developing such formats. The next section 
will present a generalized approach to such a technique, 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
^ XN APPROACH 

Our objective now is to define an approach which will allow us, as the Higher Ed- 
ucation Finance Mamal states, "... to collect raw financial data from institutions, to 
aggregate it, to rearrange it, to combine it with nonfinancial data, and apply it to the 
problem of concern to the decision-maker/' In fashioning the technique^ we draw on 
the preceding discuiiion to formulate certain design criteria. Those criteria are: 

■ Th& integrity of the fiduciary accounting system must be maintained, 

« The rBspQnsibilities for financial administration and accountabilfty inherent 
In the organii&tiona/ structurG must be respected. 

■ Macrodata are sufffclent. The exactitude required In accounting Is not 
necessary. 

■ S/mpf/ofty 1$ necessary. Simplicity reduces costs, hastens implementation and 
increases understanding, 

■ Flexibility must be provided, A single approach cannot be made operational 
in all educBtional institutions unless It can be modified to fit 

The technique proposed is a set of five forms, each of which draws on the preced- 
ing form to process certain raw financial data Into new elements of information. The 
five forms and their principle products are as follows: 
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Form 



ProdUGt 



Instruciqr Cost Sheet 
Course Cost Sheet 

Discipline Cost Sheet 
Division Cost Sheet 



Cost per student contact hour 
Total cost 

Avurage cost per student 

Average cost per student contact hour 

Total cost 

Average cost per student contact hour 

Instructional costs 
Division indirect costs 

Average division indirect cost per student cunijci hour 



Curriculum Program Cost Sheet 



Average cost per student 



The preceding table shows that the focus of the cuggested taehnique is on instruc- 
tional costs. Those costs relate to, again quoting NCHEMS, ''the quastions decision- 
makari will be asking (which generally are structured around the objictivei and out- 
puts of edUGition)/' Also, those coiti cQnititute the nnajor part of an institution's bud- 
get. The Instructional costs are, thtrefore, the focal point of the technique presented in 
this paper. 

Before presenting and explaining the forms, it Is appropriate to emphasize that 
those forms are simply models, not nicesiarily intended for use as presented here. An 
institution will need to tailor the contentsof the form to Its unique characteristics, termi- 
nology, and information needs. The time period covered should always be shown on 
the forms. The initial application of the technique may be for a full year, Later applica- 
tions may be for semesters, quarters, or even shorter periods. It is also important to 
point out that there Is nothing new or sophisticated In the logic of the forms design. 
What, then, is the purpose of presenting them? The answer Is that the forms enable per- 
sons ousside of financial adnriinistrstion to, once again quoting NCHEMS, "collect raw 
financial data, to aggregati it, to rearrange it, to combine it with nonflnancial data, and 
to apply It to the problemi of concern to the decision-maker/' This apprQach is in 
sharp contrast to that of asking that an institution's accounting system be redesigned 
or augmented to provide precise data on, for eKample, costs per student contact hour, 
With the forms in this paper, existing iccounting systems, policies, and reiponsibilities 
are untouched. We can now examine the forms. 
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INSTRUCTOR COST SHEET (EXHIBIT A) 



A form is prepared for each parson with instructional responsibilities. 

The first entry is a listing of the courses taught, along with the number of stu- 
dents enrolled, and the contact hours. The next step, as illustrated on Exhibit A, in- 
volves multiplication to obtain student contact hours for each course and then addition 
to obtain the Jtotal student contact hours provided by the Instructor, noted as {!) on 
Exhibit A. 

Next, the salary of the instructor for the period covered by the cost sheet ii 
entered, along with fringe benefits, The third item, other instructor costs, is largely 
hypothetical and is shown only to illustrate that any costs unique to an individual in- 
structor can be introduced at this point, again taking care that those indirect costs re- 
late properly to the ^^me period covered by the form, A total Is then entered; (2) on 
Exhibit A. 

The total avfrage instructor costs per student contact hour, (3), are then calcu- 
lated by dividing (2) by H ) . 

The unit cost figure, (3), is then multiplied by the student contact hour figure 
listed for each course to obtain the costs of this instructor, (4), for each course he or 
she teaches. The total, (5), ii then verified against {2). 
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Exhibit A 



INSTRUCTOR COST SHEET 



Period Fiscal Year 1976 



Instructo r J, Doe 



Co ursii 


No.Sludonts Enf oiled 


Contact Hours 


Student Contect Hours 1 


English 101 


42 


3 


126 1 


XXX 




4 


11? 1 


XXX 


32 


5 


160 1 




Total 


12 


398 1 








(1) 






Salafv 


$1 2,000 






Ffinp Birfiflti 


1 j97 






♦Otitif 


6&0 






Total 


$14,447 



(2) 



Initriictionri Dofts 



$4373 



4,066 



5,808 



$14,447 



(4) 



Total Instructional Cons 
Per Student CQntaGtHour 



$ 36.30 



^Otfi»' Instnictor Com 


ttirn 


Con 


XXX 


$400 


XXX 


250 


Total 


$650 
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COURSE COST m EET (EXHIBIT B) 



Cnm thmt isprcpafad for iich Qcur^, 

Using tli@ Inrtru^or Cost Shaits as tht lourae, lach instructor t^chmg tHIi 
OQ«ir^ is llsMci, slong vwlth the niirtb^r Q»f ttudante enrolled in hli or her ola^^ and thi 
r^uiting student c^ntMt hauri. inrtructor qq$x% are alio ^rrkd forward fremthi 
IrtitfLictorCcst ShMts- Th« total cQufse inrtructlonal costSp (l),arethefiQbtatned, Thi 
irirQllfiierit and student Odntact hcur coiunnris are also totaINd for lattr urn. 

Indirect ootirsacwti 11.^^ special books, equipmant, and related Items) are than 
anierad, (2), ^ntf totalled, |3). 

Coursi total ocsts arathcn daterniintdi The instructional and indirtct totals, (1) 
ancl (3), iransposecl IntD thi third blook and a new total ii obtained. All three of 
these cort f i guras are tlierv divided wice, \A/h@n divided by the nuitiber o1 ttudenti en^ 
rc^l lad ^ shewn in the first block on tN form, the average eoit per student is Qbtained, 
Similarly ^ thei\^€ragaec§t per studirilconteat hour is obtainid. 



Exiilbit B 



QOURSfCCrf SHEET 

Nrlfttl Flscal^yMr 1976 Course inglirfi 101 











^Hdwiti EnrsIM 


iMstnictloiHl CsA 


floe, J. 


126 


42 


$4,573 




104 


SI 


8,201 




m 




s.oes 




130 


44 


4,907 


Total 


M2 


173 


$20,736 



(1) 



Cftiir^ Indbist&osti 




Cott 




$3,460 


5t3<H 


ICS 


T«t»l 


$3,B6& 









Av»rig0 Per Studsnt 


AviTig* Nr Studant 


Inslructicinil 






$47 




SIM 


20 


ft 


T^tal 


$24,291 


i140 


$6& 
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DISCIPLIME COST SHEET (EXHIBIT C) 



Cne sheet is prepared iow each group of eoursas which constitutes i discipline. 

Using the Cour^ Coit SNels is the source, inforFnition forrach of the data ele^ 
ments shown is carried lormird Bt}ti the columns are totilled. The average in the bov 
torn bloeks art then oompijtad usiiig the appropriate totals! 



Exhibit C 



Pariod Fiscal Year 1976 



DISCIPLINE COST SHEET 



Discipline Enflliih 



Co Iff it 


indent Conttrt Hok^i 


InnnjEtionil Coiti 


Indirtct Costs 


Tottit Coiti 


English 1Q1 


442 








xxxx 


390 








xxxx 


410 








xxxx 


345 








xxxx 


263 








Total 


1,850 


$96,210 


$13,200 


$109410 



Cost Par Student Contact 
Hour 



Instructional 



$52,00 



Total 



$59.14 
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DIViSlOW COST SHEET (EXHIBIT D) 



Com^h ^nd thtir aggregations as di^iplinis, are typical ly administiifcl at a 
higher level s^hjs an icademic division or career develDpmentcentsr While thit sheet 
is intended! t€ aggregate costs at that leveL it dbuld aisc be used to portray zoiU by 
prograpi^classificailon structure. 

One sheet is prepirad for each ^adtmic division or similar focal point cf aca- 
demic administration^ 

The Discipline CortSheett are the source dccuments, Each discipline supervised is 
listed, along with the student oontact hcurs and course Instructionai, indirect, and total 
costs. Division totals are then □btainad. 

Next, the indirect eosts incurred at the division level are entered in theiicond 
block. The college rnay have devised a nriethDd for allocating to the academic divisions 
the many ether operating costs which are Incurred by organizational elenriants other 
than the acadaniic divisions, If so, then those costs are included here as "division 
indirect" For exannple, the college may lunnp all operating coste inoiirred outside the 
acadennic divisions and then nfial<a a pro rata apportionment to those acadefnic divl- 
sions on the basis of the number of students asaigned, or the number of student con- 
tact hours produced, or some other method which equitably relates those costs to the 
"products'' oi the college. The totil division indirect cost is then divided by the num- 
ber of student contact hours toobtitn the average division indirect co^ per student 
contact hour. 
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DIVISION COST SHEET 



Exhibit D 



Pirtcd Fiscal Year 1976 DivislDn Liberal Arts 



Oliilplifie 


Sudfltft Contet Hour 


Ooursi lni^€tionil 


CaurM Indlmt 
Com 


Coursi Totil Eosti 


Engliih 


13S6 


$ 96,210 


$ 13,2W1 


$ 109,41 0 


XXKX 










XKXK 










XXKX 










XXXX 










XXKX 




















Totals 


10,500 


$590,200 


$ 75,100 


$ 665,300 



Dhfision IndirM Coi^ 


iMn 


Cult 


KKX 


$ 11.S00 


KXX 


6,700 


KXX 


4.200 


KXX 


200,000 










Totals 


$222,400 



Average DIviiion Indirect 
Cost Per Student Contact Hour 
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CURRICULUM PROGRAM COST SHiET (EXHIBIT E) 



One shiet is preparid for each curriciJlum program of the Institution* 

Each cour^ iricluded in theeurriculiim progrann, irrespwtive of disciplini or divi- 
sion, is llsteci on thi Curriculum Progrann Cost Sheet. I n the fii^t colymn is entered the 
average division indirect co^ par studint eantaot hour, as derived on the appropriate 
Division Cost Sheet. Then, using the Course Cost Sheet as the source, the number of 
student oontact hours and numbir of studints are mterad. The figures in the first two 
coiumns are niultiplied and the product is thin divided by the figure in the third 
column to obtain the enti^ in the fourth column. Next^ the course inrtructional costs 
and cDursi indirect costs are enterid from the Course Cost Sheet The grand total Is 
then obtained by adding the f igyres In the preceding three columns. Progrim totals are 
entered at the bottom of the form. 

# # * 

The forms have been presented and explained. They provide with ease, informa- 
tlon needed for displays such as those in App^ndbc A. For exempli, the instructional 
costs per student contact hour for a discipline are used in £xhtbli A-L md the source 
can be the Discipline Cost Sheet, fi'jr/riWr C Appendix A includes, with the sample dis- 
plays, m brief illustration of how they may be used. 



CURRICULUM PROGRAM COST SHEET 



hM Fiscal Year 19?8 CuftaiymPfSiriffl XXX 



f 


AViRASiOOITPiRSTUDiNT 


Couriti 


Ayeri|eQiiijlloii 
IndiFiEtOgitPif 
StudintCDntiEtHoiir 


Hoif 


itudiflti 


Firitudiiit 


vOlifii 


uByflf 

Indifitt 


GimiiTBial 


inilish 101 


1 21,18 


442 


m 


S§4 


S 120 • 


1 20 


S 194 


XXX 




121 


13! 


UN 121 

(3) 








XXX 




\ — 












XXX 
















XXX 














f 


XXX 
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This piper began with the pramisa that the colliges ind universitiis which are par 
ticipaling in the Institutional Dfvelopmant Programs have a unique opportunity for in 
rio\fatiori in financlil management The paper then; 

• RBv/eymd the cont§xt for tff&t innovMtion, including & definition of the 
term ^'financial management, "*mnd suggestBd that the poinm of departure 
should be th& current finmncimi systems, 

■ Cited mveral key external references^ i.e., NACUBO and NCHEMS, 
concBrning those financial sf stems,, and drew on thenp for a '''therrie'' of 
collecting rmw financial data, rearrmnging it, and combining ft with 
nonfinenQial dam. The very rmcent tiiird reference. Change magazine, ms 
then cited to show the utility of operating ratios and the need far using 
them, 

■ fir&sented a simple manual technigum which enable the institution to 
draw raw financial dam from existing finmncimi syBtems, without affect- 
ir\g thm design or oparation of those systems^ and to process that raw 
data into end products which should b§ useful to dmlsion-malcers. 

Each institution must fashion Its own plan for application of the technique, 
Neverthaltss, soma suggested steps may be usefuL Those steps ire as follovvs: 

/ , Obtain exemtive commitmmt. The President and the top administrators re- 
portlns to him should be asked to rwiiw this paper and tht one entitled ^'Planning, 
IVian^B€f7ient and Evaluation," The Intended outeome shQuld be^ 

a, A commitment to work toward the use of key indicators such as those 
In Appendix A« 

b. The assignment of authority and responsibility for a trial applj^tionof 
the technique, including the authority to obtain the required raw finan- 
cial data. This initial go-ahead may be tentative, requiring further ap- 
proval of a specif Ig plan of action, 

2. prepare a plan of action. Based on guidance resulting from Step 1 , the periDn 
who is respcnslble for the trial applicatlQn would, for wample: 

a. Synthesize i tentative series of report formats, such as those in Appen- 
dlx A, which are appropriate to the institution. 



b. IModify the work iheiti in Exhibiti A through E to fit the institution 
and to match the formats ("a" above). Iterate the formats and work^ 
sheets as necessary, 

c. Present the results of "a" and "b" to the appropriate authority, along 
with a work plan (tvents, reiponsibilities, approximite costs, and re- 
lated itenns), and gain approval to implem§nt it as a triaL 

d. Complete the work iheeti and the report formats and present them to 
the Prestdtnt and other appropriate officials, along with recommenda- 
tions, 

e. Continue the development cycle, modifying and adding, as neGessary, 
to strengthen the use of financial data in the institution's overall plan= 
ning, manigtment, and evaluation process. 

NOTE: The stated purpose of this paper is to suggest an approach to improve- 
ment in the provision of f Inanolal data. The use of those data is beyond 
the scope of this papen However, is a parallel to the preoedlng plan of 
action iofprovUmg data, an institution should also plan for its me of 
the resulting data. For example, certain types of course and programs 
may, by their very nature, stand out as high cost offering. That high 
cost may by itself mean very little. As a consequence, the top decision- 
makers should plan a v\ride ranp of inputs to their planning, manage- 
ment, and evaluation procisses, with the financial data being only one 
type of input. 
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APPENDIX A 
SAMPLE DISPLAYS 
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Appindix A 



SAMPLi DISPLAYS 



The paper of which this appendix Is a part presents § technique for processing cer- 
tain raw finanoial data to obtain new types of management information. This appendix 
presents samples of the kinds of formats which can be prepared to display that manage^ 
ment information. The information generated by Exhibits A through E should enable a 
college to develop many more formats than those contained In this appendix. This ap- 
pendix also illustrates the lines of inquiry which can be generated by those formats. 

Please note that thaie samples cover only one piriod of time. A series of those 
formats, covering several periods of time, would permit the identif ication of trends* 

The numbers in the exhibits are synthetic, included only to demonitrate the f or* 
mats. The numbers are not representative values for the meaiures shown. 
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COMPARISON OF INSTRUOTiONAL WORKLOADa 
AND INSTRUGTIONAL SALARy COSTS BY DISCIPLINE 



FISCAL YiAR 1975-1976 



STUDENT CONTACT -HOURS PER FULL-TIME- INSTflUCTIONALCOSTPiR 
DISCIPLINE EQUIVALINT TEACHING STAFF MEMBER STUDENT CONTACT - HOUR 



700 600 500 400 300 200 100 0 $10 $20 $30 $40 ISO $60 $70 




INDIRECT COSTS BY DIVISION 
FISCAL YEAR 1971.1976 
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Exhibit A-3 



AVERAGE DISCIPLINE COURSE COSTS 
PER STUDENT CONTACT HOUR WITHIN DIVISION 

FISCAL YEAR 19751 976 

AVERAGE COURSE COST 
DIVISION/DISCIPLNE . PER STUDENT CONTACT HOUR 



Division A: 

ENGLISH $59.14 

. xxxx xx.xx 



xxxx xx.xx 



• Et cetera XX.XX 
Division B: 

- XXXX sxx.xx 

■ xxx>< xx.xx 

■ Et cettrt XX.XX 

DIvlilon C: 

■ Et cetera SXX.XX 
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Exhibit A4 



COMPARISON OF AVERAGl COSTS PER STUDENT 
BY CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 



FISCAL YEAR 1975.1976 

CURRICULUM PROGRAM AVERAGE COST PER STUDENT 

Program XXX $3,884, 

Program XXY X,XXX. 

Program XYY X,XXX. 

Program YYY X,XXX. 

Et cfltira X,XXX. 

Et cettra X,XXX, 
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Exhibit A 5 



SAMPLE IfSlQUIRIES 



The formats in Exhibits A-I through 4-4 are not ends In thennselves, but rather 
means to the more important end of using the comparative information in thi institu- 
tion's planning, management, and evaluation. The Intent of this whibit,4-J, is, thtre- 
fort, to simply illustrate some of the basic inquiries which cm originate from a review 
ot the information displays, The imaginative reader will ralsi many additional ques^ 
tions. 

ExhibifAl 

Is the teaching load excessive in disciplines L and 0? With all instructors or a few? 
Why? 

Why are the Instructional costs in English and M so high, when apparently not 
caused by a high instructional load? 

Exhibit A'2 

Why are the indjrqct costs in division C so high? What were they last year? What 
has changed? 

E xhibit A '3 

Are the costs by diicipline ginerally uniform within each division? If they vary, 
why is this so? Does there appear to bi a clustering of high cost disciplines in one or 
severe! divisions? 

Exhibit^'4 

Which curriculum program has the highest cost per student? Is this because that 
program contains many high cost courses? How many students are enrolled In that pro- 
gram? 
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